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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Txxms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
tarn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ ' 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Wuarsery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuackxer, Superintendent. 


oad 














wee 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. [ 

8S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hoes: A new and very complete arti- 
ele called the Scurrie Hor, is manufactured and 
offered to the gardening public as above. 


Sewiug-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Care, O H. Mitcer, C. Ops, Agents. 

: au Assortment of our own 


Traveling=-Bags: 
stock. 


Manufacture, from carefully selected 
Merchants supplied. 
J. Reynoups, 


a. i amma Superintendents, 





Cravats: Satin, and of various styles, manu- 
tactured and for sale. , R 
Mas. 8. Van Vevzer, Superintendent. 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. } 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 


Milling; Custom work done as usual at the 


U unity Grist-mill, ‘ 
n+ coed D. J. Haus, Miller. 


Jubd-Printing; most kinds of Printing carefully 


executed at the CrecuLar Office 
G. CAMPBELL. 
Designing and Wood-Bnugraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Oneida Association. 


~~ PLL 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥ 








Putmey Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
ing and Miiilige Address, ; 
M. L. WORDEN, .... PUINEY, VT. 


Commune. 


Wallingfora 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Yraveli.geBags 
Manufactured aud for Sale. | Address, 


B ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORL, CONN 


~ PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
tuose who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octave voluine oi 500 pages —By J. H. Noves. 
Prwe, 1,50. 


Bivle Communism; A Compiletion from th. 
Kunual Reports and other publications of the 
Oueids Association and its brancies ; presenting 
jn connection with their History, a sammary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories — 
123 pages, octavo Price 50 cts Printed and 
published atthe office of Ze Circular, Oneida, 
NE. . 
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From the Independent. 
‘Ruth. 


How brightly through the lapseof years, thy gen- 
tle virtues shine, 

And round thy name a fadeless wreath in graceful 
beauty twine ; 

Though centuries have glided by and wrought their 
wondrous change, 

And Judah’s harvest shouts and feasts give place 
to customs strange. } 

The ancient land-marks are removed from Bethle- 
hem’s favored fields, 

But a rich harvest still of truth, thy bright exam- 
ple yields. 


We learn from thee what love is due the older, sad- 
der heart, 

And how the young, fresh spirit, can its glow and 
strength impart 

To those, who look with colder eye, with less of hope 
than fear, ‘ 

Along life’s way, the past has changed so many a 
prospect dear. 

Yes! *‘ where thou goest, I will go; thy God, my 
God shall be! 

So be it, Ruth; and in return great gain shall 
come to thee, 


A ripe, mild wisdom shall impart to thee its guid- 
ance kind, 

And stores of costly knowledge bless thy inexperi- 
enced mind ; 

For true as old and young must dwell together on 
this earth, 

So true it is, that each lends each its own peculiar 


worth. 

The old lend wisdom, patient, kind, a prudence sure 
if slow ; 

The young, impulses, generous, quick, and strength 
and undamped glow. 


Be sure itis no vain command cumbering the sa- 
cred Book, 

That youth on ge should reverently and with af- 
fection look. 

What though less bright an eye than thine return 
thy young glad gaze, 

And the cheek show what cares will come, with an 
increase of days ; 

It may be deeper far than thou, the mind’s keen 
eye can see, 

And papery stronger pulses give the soul a life more. 
ree. 


Then, when thou seest length 
life divine, 

Say, ‘ Where thou goest I will go, and thy God 
shall be mine.’-- ‘ : 

And thou shalt grow in wisdom rare, adorned yet 
more and more, . 

While every wave of time shall waft some treasure 
‘to thy shore. 

And when the silver takes the place of locks now 
fresh and brown, 

Thy hoary head shall be indeed a glory and acrown. 


of days, joined with a 


That first command with promise. well, dear Ruth, 
didst thou obey, 

And see how all along thy path the promised bless- 
ing lay ; , 

He gove thee home and wealth and love, and all the 
city knew 

That thou a virtuous woman wast, and wise, as thou 
wert true; 

And in thy bright illustrious line, comes that tran- 
scendent name, 

That yet the praise of Heaven and earth, as his own 
right shail claim ! 

Ruth! long sialt thou possess the land, and down 
the ages shine, 

And huinan love shall purer grow, long as it thinks 
of thine 

A 
Church Music. 


[The Independent of the 24:h has the following 
articie on Church Music, by Henry Ward Beecher. 
It is rac). life-like, and as a friend said in our 
hearing, well worth reading. We publish it, 
partly because it shows the condition of things in 
the nominal charches, and partly for the purpose 
of appeding a few remarks.] 

Li i- probable that musie, smee the world 
begun, has been employed to express religious 
feel g. It bas great power to excite that 
veliig. Tt may be questioned whether hymu- 
and wusie de not divide power with pi eaciing 
ifthe sourees of popular religious doctrinal 
knowledze could be examined, it is suspected 
that the hyn aud psalm would be found to be 





Salvation from Sin; Explsined and De~! 
fouled by J. Ho Noves, Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. | 


Annual Revorts; ‘i 24 and 3rd) of the | 


satip, Assosarion. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Kay Past Volumes of the Cirendar, and thy 
Porfeetionist, can be furnished; and any of the! 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
pirisof the country. 

pay Persons writing to uston business con | 
nectel with the Cireu‘ar, or for the purpose of or- | 
dev ag any of the above publications, are particular: | 
ly r-quested to write their name, Post-office and 


Biate, as distinctly as possible. ' 


YIIM 


(s0uge 2% & means butu of gainiag and expressing 


! ration, aud Ualvin’s government, singing be- 


the real sermon, aud singing the most effectual 
pren Di sange. 

It is very certain that strong religious feeling» 
i cliac men to the use of singiug And the 
apastic preseribes psalms, hymns and spiritual 


religious feeding. 

Kei gious reiormations seem to have always 
deve. ed singing, Under Luther’s adininis- 
sane so general end characteristic that psalm- 
igiug aud heretic were synonymous terms.— 
Tie great reformation under the Wesleys was 
marked by the outburst ot religious musie.—- 
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in singing as in religion Indeed, so full were 
the young converts of song, that they went to 
and returned from church with the voice of 
psalms and hymns, and President Edwards de- 
votes a special chapter, in-his account of the 
—— history of that period, to a justification 
of this practice, against them who unduly cen- 
sured it. 

Whenever revivals of religion visit communi- 
ties, their presence is witnessed by new zeal in 
singing. And, it is to be noticed, also, that 
not only is the spirit of singing revived, but 
as with a common ivstinet, all exhibitory music! 
is org as dead or sapless, and the heart feels 
after hymns of deep emotion, and after tones 
which are born of the heart, and not of the 
head. Revival melodies are but another name 
for tunes that express strong feeling. It is 
quite remarkable how a congregation, in times 
of spiritual coldness and musical propriety, 
will tolerate only classical music, or those tunes 
which the reigning musical pedants of the da 
favor. The choir sings as clocks strike, with 
mechanical accuracy, and with the warmth 
and enthusiasm of a clock. But as soon asa 
congregation are really brought together under 
the power of a common earnest religious feel- 
ing away go the cold and formal tunes ; and 
wild airs, plaintive melodies, or passionate and 
imploring tunes, take their place, without re- 
gret or a thought of musical diguity and pro- 
priety. 

Bat though music holds so high a place of 
power, and ix susceptible of such beueficent 
effects, it is doubtful whether it is not the 
most troublesome thing in the whole adminis- 
tration of public worship. Jt would scem as if 
the history of musiewere but the history of 
continual expedients. Churches are undergoing 
perpetual musical revolutions. There do not 
seem to be any principles which are known and 
recognized ; and which underlie musical admin- 
istrations in our churches, and give them unity 
aud efficiency. The Roman and the Episco- 
pal services incorporate music upon » definite 
principle, with distinct aims. The skill or 
efficiency of musical execution may vary ; but 
that never affects the basis upon which music 
stands. 

But with our othe: churches there does not 
seem to be any musical stability whatever. 
Chere is haidly any where a deep and con- 
trolling feeiing that music is a reigious or act, 
it is but a reagious cmbellishmeut at the best. 
Churches that tiave choirs wish they had none. 
They that have none wish they had a choir 
until they get it. A large cuoir falls into 
confusiuu very cusily. It is tuo unwieldy to 
be kept up without great labor and ume and 
expense 5 and thus It Is am Open magazine, 
subject to explorion at any moment. if the 
clumsiness oi » large chow is got rid of by 
substituling a quurtette, the church usually 
tids itsels of discord and religious feeling at 
the same time. ‘1 he quartette are professiona:. 
Skul is the criterion. 

Music exhibits itself. But it never exhibits 
religious truth. hour singers in the gallery 
torbid anybody to stug in the pew. One migut 
as well tatk in serten-time as to sing in siug- 
ing ume, when a quartette is periorming., 1 
do nut say that cour persons could uot be 
deeply religious, and sing so as tu edity the 
Chastiaa congregation. But 1 do say, tuat 
juur pervbe tuat are miurically gifted tua degree 
that fits them to periovm the siging, ase uot 
easily found, awa wien found, are seldom 
found with a religious beart Experieuce 
shows that teamed ringers secular and ieh- 
givusly indiffercut, coustitate the greatest 
uuuver Of quarteiie CuUhe. 

As music grows less robust, fud more and 
more cvid as it becuices jaure and muie * clus- 


sical,’ @ ievoluitun takes place it is deter. 
mined ty have congregational singing. it as 


not asked whether there is avy congregationai 
feeling, or whetier Ube church i only a Caia- 
vanserai of one hund.ed aud fiity separate 
pews, with separate fatuilies, in separate Garcivs 
of tite, uuxivusly Kecpiug themseives Cicar ol 
improper suciat conuecceu with cach oiler. 
itis nut asked whetier there is any common 
Freiigivus techng that demunds a common chan- 
vei of expressiva. Lt is uot considered wieth- 
er or uot tue Guurch des Deen Gand to Teel, 
aet, or work fogetver, or Whether the members 
sany like ivicies Upon the exves, anited only vy 
beluy trogen to, citer. 

Co gregatioual singing must ectuer spring 
from a compon life in bie church, or Ww ausi 





lis the revivals of New-Huglaud, not far from 
the sime period, there was as marked a revival 


‘ 





lead tu i; or else wt will not long jive at all. 


NO. 2. 





But, in multitudes of. eases, the novelty 
takes. A leader is appointed. Good tunes 
are to be sung. Slow tunes are supposed to 
be very pious. Very slow and very solemn 
tunes are used. For a few Sundays all goes 
well. But first the young people are dissat- 
isfied. It is very dull and most unmusical to 
them. But it is the voices of the young that 
always must give power to congregational sing- 
ing. As they fall off, the sound grows thin and 
meagre. A wet day, or the leader siek, leaves 
the decorous congregation to a mortifying ex- 
perience of ludicrous failure. In a year, at 
most, the experiment ends. It was 
without knowledge, and ended as it began, It 
was a caprice, en expedient, a reaction of dis- 
gust from choir singing. 

A new choir is inaugurated, a new leader, a 
new dispensation of ambitious display, of: mu- 
sical sensitiveness, of quarreling and di 
of revolution and quartette, until at length, in 
some congregations, all that any one hopes or 
dreams of, is, singing that shall not damage 
all the rest of worship. In other churches, 
paring lost every vestige of sanctity, music is 
regarded outright as one of those forms of mor- 
al amusement in which men may indulge with- 
out sin, in the church and ov the Sabbath ; 
and they plunge their hands into their pockets 
and pay for professional singing. Then King 
David finds himself in the hands of the Phil- 
istines. The unwashed lips that all the week 
sang the disgustful words of glorious music in 
operas, now sing the rapture of the old He- 
brew bard, or the passion of the suffering Re- 
deemer, with all the inspiration of vanity and 
brandy. When the exquisite mockery is done, 
and the opera-glasses are all closed, the ‘audi- 
ence close their.eyes too, and the sermon. pro- 
ceeds. ‘Thus, music, apostatising from piety, 
is no longer @ heavenly bird, but a peacock, that 
struts and flares her gaudy plumes for admivai- 
tion ! * 

The loss of positive good is not. the whole 
mischief of this state of things. ‘This false 
singing desecrates whatever it touches. The 
hymns which sre used are killed. They be- 
come suggestive of drawling discords, or of pe- 
dantic accuracy and dullness, or of ostenta- 
tious trill and shake, or of quarrels and trou- 
bles. The divine flavor goes out of them, and 
they lie sapless and dry. And thas music, 
that should nurse hymns upon its bosom, ‘like a - 
cruel step-motber abuses them and thrusts them 
away. Hundreds of hymns have been served 
worse than Herod served the Innoeents— for 
he killed chem outright ; but a hymn cursed by 
musical associations cannot die, but creeps 
aside Jike a crippled bird, to hide its wounds im 
a songless covert, until Time, healing them, 
gives them wing and song again ! 

Meanwhile, only those who are unblessed 
with muc-ical taste are happy The most gift- 
ed are the greatest sufferers. The pastor 
secs constantly-recurring quarrels im the eon- 
gregatim. One by one, gapd men attempt to 
dv something, but being canght in a passionate 
musical eddy, and whirled about tor a time, 
dixgusted and iritated, they get upon the 
shore, with a solemn vow never to meddle with 
music again. 

So deeply are some good men impressed 
with the mischief of music, that not a few, and 
those who aforetime ave been leaders in 
iuusical matters, seriously ponder whether re- 
iizion would gain by the utter exclusion of mu- - 
sic trom the Chureh ! , 

Are trouble aid music twin brothers? 1s 
there no way of edification through siusic, or 
must we regard and endure it as a necessary 
evil? n. 

This is a fuir representation of the use to which 
musical talent is ordinarily put; and we confess 
that we can see no hope of ‘deliverance for those 
churches of which Mr. B. speaks, who allow the 
ungodly professionalism of this world to rele their 
singing. Lut the subject need not be left bere; 
it is net satisfactory. What is wanred to redeem 
wusie, wheiher vocal or instrumental, fiom the 
discord and entanglements of a bad spirit, is 
Communism. Those who have the gift to sing 
well, or play on an instrument, sbould consider 
that itis not their own, but that it is indeed a 
gufl—a thing to be thankful for. And besides, 
sincere thankfulness to God is a good medium of . 
reconciliation between those who have musical 
qualifications and those whehave not. Music can 
be and should be made a means of fellowship with 
one anuther. This is indeed its first and most 
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important function—it should stand before mere 
scientific performance. Finally, the spirit of im- 
provement should take the place of a propensity 
for display in execution. Then we shall be very 
likely. to edify the church; for improvement and 
edification are inseparably connected together.— 
The true and most literal design of music is the 
improvement of the general character—not an cx- 
clusive set of faculties. The mischief lies in ma- 
King it an independent, isolated profession. Ina 
word, to repeat what we said above, the whole 
thing must be communized; ther, ‘trouble and 
music’ will cease to be‘twin brothers.’ 
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Men rather than Principles. 

Gar caption, it will be noticed, suggests a doc- 
trine the reverse of that taug):\t by a very popular 
motto, ‘ Principles, not Men:’ but we are persua- 
ded that in the long run it must commend itself 
as the true doctrine of allegiunce and patriotism. 
For genuine devotion to a principle, leads at last 
to devotion to some person who is the exponent 
of that principle. Principles are but the emanat- 
ing effluence of antecedent life; and personal life 
is more radical than principles emanating from 1t. 
The eternal life of God, antecedent to all its mani- 
festations of truth and action, is the most valua- 
ble thing in the universe; as the devil’s life, back 
of all his actions, is the most mischievous thing 
in the universe. 

We believe, therefore, it is not only important 
that we should be devoted to true principles; 
but that it is still more important for us to find 
out who are the exponents of those principles 
and devote ourselves to codperation with, and 
loyalty to them, than it is for us to attach our- 
selves to their principles, Andon the other hand, 
itis more important that we should attack the 
men who are the exponents of evil principles, and 
destroy their influence and power, than to attack 
their principles. Let us anchor ourselves to liv- 
ing beings, rather than to principles, causes, or 
abstractions of any kind, and the principles will 
take care of themselves: for one cannot be devo- 
ted to a good man, without being devoted to his 
principles also. Whereas in a thousand cases we 
can not attain our object with reference either to 
a good or bad principle, by spending our thoughts 
in defense of principles alone.—It may be objec- 
ted to our view that itis difficult finding persons 
who are worthy of such confidence and loyalty 
as we propose, Without stopping now to discuss 
the merits of this objection, we reply, it is no 
objection to extending cunfidence to persons in 
proportion as.actual acquaintance and assurance 
of their truthfulness proceeds. The principle 
holds good ; and in many cases even in practical 
life, it is the wisest thing that can be done, to 
extend our confidence, under less favorable con- 
ditions. But admitting, as things are, that there is 
plenty of occasion for refusing confidence in man, 
we can still seek in God, and Christ, and the 
Primitive Church, the exponents of all true prin- 
ciples. And here it is manifest that all manner 
of truet and loyalty is invited towards persons. 
Christ said to his gisciples—‘ Ye believe in God ; 
believe also in me; ‘ He that believeth me’—not 
merely in my doctrine or cause ; ‘He that con- 
fesseth me,’ &c. Such are specimens of his lan- 
guage. He was constantly calling on people to 
show their appreciation of his doctrines, by re- 
quiring them to devote themselves to him per- 
sonally, as the exponent of his doctrines. Paul, 
also, as the representative of the primitive church, 
was an example of the same spirit. ‘ Be ye fol- 
lowers of me,’ he says, ‘even as I also am of 
Christ.’ And the principle applies throughout 
the church. The whole compaction of the church 
proceeds from. step to step by the joining to- 
gether of persons; and not by their stringing 
themeelves like beads on to: principles. Spiritual 
philosophy will yet demonstrate that a healthy 
organization, as for instance, a church like the 
primitive church, cannot be formed inany other 
way than it was originally, by faita, and loyalty 
to persons. 

As the world goes, people are educated to des- 
pise the idea of attachment to persons as being 
servile. But here is a subject that ought to be 
fairly examined, without reference to personal 
feelings. It has a universal interest; and will 
define our relations not merely to one another, 
but the whole round of our relations to God. If 











we get the mistaken idea that religion consists in 
devotion to certain principles and doctrines, it 





of the heart. A cause is something that 
intellect is interested about; but a living be- 
ing, is something that the heart is interested in. 





Postal Improvements. 

There is a good deal printed from time to time 
on the subject of ‘ Postal Improvements,’ and many 
of the.city papers: recommend the-abandonment 
of the system of government monopoly, and. the 
substitution of private enterprise. Before taking a 
step like this, it is well to inquire whether mail 
facilities are likely to be increased, and more 
generally diffused by the change, or whether the 
area of its usefulness will not be contracted. 

To illustrate: The Hudson is a noble river.— 
On its deep waters a vast tonnage is borne 
freighted with a wide and varied commerce. Its 
palace-like steamers convey passengers with abun- 
dant speed, by hundreds, and sometimes by 
thousands. If we look at the map, we find that 
the branches of this river stretch far away, among 
the hills and mountains, draining a large extent 
of country. If those who inhabit this region 
examine the map, how few of the little streams, 
that meander through their own or their neigh- 
bors’ lands will they find traced there. The at- 
tempt to trace them on the map would be vain; 
for almost every acre contributes by its spring 
or its rivulet’ to swell the tide of the flowing 
river. And so its commerce, and its travel, drain 
a far more extensive region. Cut off these wa- 
ters above Albany, and where is the river? Cut 
off the tide of travel and freight there, and the 
business will be like the stream. 

So the swollen mail-bags, and the large thor- 
oughfares from city to city, are not filled with the 
correspondence of the cities alone; but the ‘ru- 
ral districts’ have contributed their mite. Each 
country village, each little neigborhood and Icne 
dwelling, have help ed to swell the mass. Before 
the system that affords these facilities is aban- 
doned, it were well to inquire, will ‘ private enter- 
prise’ pick up these little bits in every nook and 
corner of the land, with equal certainty, and less 
expense? Possibly they will; but where is the 
assurance of it? Those who use the present 
facilities for business locomotion, know that with 
all its advantages and improvements, there is the 
liability to detention and damage and loss. Its 
perplexities are many fold greater than those that 
appertain to the use of the mail. 

It is evident that private expresses do not in- 
tend. to work for nought. And if they will only 
carry mails on those routes that are remunerating, 
their substitution would be an evil, and not a 
good. Were it not for post offices in every 
neighborhood, thousands of letters that are now 
sent and pay postage, would never be written; 
thousands of dollars that now find their way to 
the cities for newspapers and periodicals, would 
never be sent. The free interchange of thought 
would be checked, and a bond of union weakened, 
There are already too many influences at work 
to build up the city at the expense of the.coun- 
try, to the injury of both. And any curtailment 
of our mail facilitieswould increase these influences. 
Verona, N. Y. H. Nv L. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


EUROPE. 

The steamship Baltic left Liverpool the 12th 
inst. and arrived in New York on the 24th, bring- 
ing three days, later news from Europe. 

The new iron steamship, Persia, of the Cunard 
line, had arrived at Liverpool from the Clyde, 
and will be ready to make her first trip to Amer- 
ica in about a month. She is the largest of the 
Cunard line, being 390 feet long, 71 wide, and 32 
deep. ‘he weight of iron in the Persia is 
2,200 tons; and with the engines, 1,400 tons of 
coal, and full cargo, will be 5,400 tons, with which 
she will draw 23 feet of water. Steam being 
the sole motive agent, she is lightly rigged, and 
bets are offered that she will cross the Atlantic 
in seven days. 

The war news by the Baltic 1s nothing very 
decisive. Peace negotiations are delayed, but 
from al! that is known, the prospects of a settle- 
ment between the belligerent powers, on the ba- 
sis of Austria’s propositions, are doubtful. ' Rus- 
sia, France and England are extending their 
preparations for war. Rumor says that the Em- 
peror Napolevn. is to personally assume the com- 
mand of the French army in the spring. There 
are some indications that for the coming cam- 
paign, the seat of operations will be shifted from 
the south tothe north of Russia. ‘The British 
officers at the Crimea are waging a war of exter- 





will badly interfere with our truly discovering 
God, It isan intrusion of the intellect into the | 


mination against the use and sale of ardentspirits 
in the army. 
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HAYTI. 

Advices from Port-au-Prince to the Ist inst. 
confirm previous information, viz., that in an 
engagement between the Emperor, Faustin I., 
with a force of 30,000 men, and the Spaniards, 
the Emperor had met with a total defeat. The 
loss of the Haytiens was “between 200 and 300 
soldiers, many of their best officers, besides all 
their munitions of war, provisions, and the Em- 
peror’s military chest, containing all the funds 
intended for the prosecution of the war.” The 
Emperor had escaped from the battle-field, and 
his place of refuge being unknown, the Spanish 
general Santander, had offered a reward of 10,000 
doubloons for hishead, ‘So great was the feeling 
against him that it was the general feeling of the 


>| inhabitants of Port-au-Prince that if his Majesty 


escaped falling into the hands of the Spaniards he 
would be shot by his own people.’ 
INDIA AND CHINA. 

We cut the following from the Evening Post 
of the 19th inst: 

‘ The arrival of the Indian mail, brings interes- 
ting intelligence. A battle occurred Nov. 7th, in 
Oude, between tho fanatic insurgents and the 
British troops, under Captain Barlow, the latter 
assisting the troops of the king of Oude. Five 
hundred dead were left on the field, and the in- 
surgents dispersed, but the country is yet unset- 
tled. Martial law has been proclaimed in the 
Santal District. The Santal insurrection is not 
suppressed, but is no longer dangerous. An ex- 
pedition up the Persian Gulf, to compel Persia to 
give up her conquest, is talked of. 

Chinese affairs to November 15th remained un- 
changed. 

Manilla dates of the 9th November report a 
dreadful occurrence. The American ship Waverly, 
with Chinese laborers on board, put into Manilla 
to bury her captain. Some trouble ensued on 
board, when the mate shot two or three of the 
Coolies, and drove the rest below; then went on 
shore to attend the funeral of the captain. On his 
return the hatches were opened, when, out of 450 
men, 251 were dead from suffocation. The mate 
and crew were imprisoned by the Spanish author- 
ities. It is reported that the American Consul 
declined to take cognizance of the catastrophe.’ 

NICARAGUA. 

By a telegraphic despatch from.New Orleaus of 
the 25th inst, we learn that Col. Walker was, at 
the last accounts, receiving accessions by every 
steamer, and that his effective force of Americans 
was about 850 men. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

A special message from the President about 
Kansas affairs, was forwarded to Congress on the 
24th inst. It was readin the Senate; and after 
a confused. debate in the House as to the propri- 
ety of reading it previous to an organization, it 
‘was finally read there also. The President intro- 
duces the subject by referring to the legislative 
enactments governing territories,—censures Goy- 
ernor Reeder for tardiness in executing the law, 
for illegal proceedings himself, and justifies the 
course taken in his dismissal. He considers the 
propagandist colonization of the territory of 
Kansas, a movement calculated to ‘prevent the 
free and natural action of its inhabitants in its 
internal organization,’ and speaks of the . course 
pursued by the Free State party as reprehensible 
and unwarrantable; and also of Missouri as not 
upolding the Border Ruffians, &c. He sustains 
the present legislature of the Territory, and indi- 
eates his intention of calling out the Federal ar- 
my, if necessary, tu quell revolutionary move- 
ments, and concludes by recomending that a ‘ spe- 
cia! appropriation be made to defray any expense 
which may become requisite in the execution of 
the laws or the maintenance of public order’ in 
that locality. 





ITEMS. 

—<According to the list of marine disas- 
ters for 1855, published in the Sailors’ Magazine, 
there have been wrecked, burned and missing, a 
total of 547 vessels,—1 sloop, 136 schooners, 92 
brigs, 45 barks, 75 ships and 2 steamers. These 
disasters have reference to what occurred in 
American waters, or to American vessels on 
foreign coasts. Forty-nine out of the above num- 
ber were foreign vessels; the rest were Ameri- 
can. 


—Mr. Buchanan, the American min- 
ister to England, has signified his wish to resign. 
Mr. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, has been selected to 
take his place, and report says that he will proba- 
bly accept. ‘The change is to be made some time 
in February next. 

—The Governor of the island of Malta, 
in the Mediterranean, a dependence of England, 
is introducing agriculture among the inhabitants 
of that place, who hitherto have been more devoted 
to cock fighting, horse racing, &c., than to the cul- 





tivation of the soil, 











—The maple sugar crop of the year 
1855, is estimated by the officials at Washington 
in the Agricultural Bureau at $2,750,000. 

—Mr. Layard has another work on 
Assyrian Antiquities in the press. 

—The Rochester Democrat of the 25th 
inst., announces the marriage of the Rev. Antoi- 
nette L. Brown, the well. known. advocate of 
Woman’s Rights, to Mr. Samuel C. Blackwell of 
Cincinnati. 





Ap Oneida Journal. 

Jan. 30.—This is the season of the year which 
we compare to the still hours of the night, two 
and three o’clock. Sleep has. fallen on the nat> 
ural world, and there is on the whole a subdued 
state of the human physical, a somnolent in- 
fluence on what may be called the flesh. With 
us, at least, external excitements are diminished, 
and internal are increased. There is less variety 
on: the surface of our daily life of which to com- 
pose a journal, but it is a time of’ laying up spir- 
itual stores. There is a fervent spirit of prayer 
among us for a.reviyal. By this we mean such 
an influence of resurrection-life as will give the 
spirit overwhelming advantage in the Association. 
The spirit rules among us and overcomes the flesh, 
but. it is still by struggling; what we want is 
that all resistance should be swept away, that the 
enemy should be entirely routed, that there 
should come a flowing, and overwhelming power 
of that Spirit which saves the heart and surrounds 
it with righteousness and love, filling the whele 
body to the extremities. 





Correspondence Glances. 


Drummondville, C. W., Jan. 24, 1856. 

Now you are commencing another volume of the 
paper, I will take the occasion to express my ap- 
preciation of it. We might form an idea of its 
aggregate value, by the effect of a single article— 
that, for instance, in the last No. on the ‘ Family 
of God.’ We here have been quite charmed with 
it. The view of heaven therein disclosed, gives 
us an exalted idea of our high calling, and magni. 
fies the angels in our sight. 1 have no difficulty 
in apprehending the eternal existence of the an- 
gels ; for I conceive that all that isin the universe, 
including all matter, must have existed eternally 
as part of a complete whole, Creation is another 
thing, of course—that is the putting together or 
disposing of matter. But Mr. N. shows in the 
Berean the absurdity of supposing that all things 
were created out of nothing! * * * * * * 

Well, as deeds are better than words, we will 
put up some material aid_ to help the paper—ten 
dollars for the E—— family, and the same for my- 
self. We are quite pleased that the paper is to be 
continued without intermission. R. 8. D. 


Inland, Cedar Co., Iowa, Jan. 20, 1856. 

Dear Frienps:—While hearing the thank-of- 
ferings read from a late No. of the Circular, my 
thoughts turned back to see what I had to be 
thankful for: and although the past year I have 
been through the most severe trial and affliction I 
ever experienced, I can see that every trial I am 
called to pass through is oniy destroying my old 
life, and causing me to become more assimilated 
to the life of Christ. Iam almost discouraged 
sometimes in the contest I am having with an in 
subordinate, irritable spirit ; but again I am thank- 
ful; for 1 know that in Christ this enemy, as all 
others, is a conquered foe ; and the hotter the battle 
the sooner the victory. But the greatest thing that 
I can see to be thankful for, is, that Providence has 
connected me with a Community where old habits 
of selfishness and isolation are to be wholly broken 
up, and the love of truth andthe Community - 
spirit take their place. I confess Christ my only 
hope of life and salvation. 

We have had some of the coldest weather here 
since this year commenced, that has ever been 
known in Iowa by ary inhabitant now living here. 
Report says that a family of seven froze to death 
between here and Davenport, one week ago last 
Tuesday, because they could not get a place to put 
up for the night; the people living on the road 
thinking they could not keep them, sent them 
along from one family to another till they perished. 
The stage-driver, going from the railroad to Tip- 
ton, (12 miles,) froze to death che same day ; and 
when the stage evtcred Tipton he fell from his 
seat frozen stiff. J.°Q. B. 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1856. 

Drar Frienps: I thank God for putting it in 
your hearts to print a free paper, devoted tu his 
cause; for which I freely send you a love-ioken 
of three dollars. 


Yours in truth and sincerity, &. s. - 
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Sketch of Dr. Kane and his Adventures, 
The February No. of Graham’s Magazine con- 
tains an interesting biographical sketch of Dr. 
Kane, by Dr. William Elder. We present below 


the most important part of it: 
Doctor Elisha Kent Kane is not quite 34 yearsold, 
et he has done more than circumnavigate the globe ; 
he has visited: and traversed India, Africa, Europe, 
South America, the Islands of the Pacific, and twice 
penetrated the Arctic region, to the highest latitude 
attained by civilized man. He has, encountered the 
extremest perils of sea and land, in every climate 
of the globe; he has discharged in turn the severest 
duties of the soldier and the seaman. Attached’ to 
the United States Navy asa surgeon, he is never- 
theless engaged at one time in the coast survey of 
the tropica! ocean, andin @ month or two we find 
him exploring the frigid zone ; and all the while that 
his personal experiences had the character of ro- 
mantic adventure, he was pushing them in the spirit 
of scientific andiphilanthropic enterprise. — 

As a. boy his instinctive bent impelled him to the 
indulgence and enjoyment of such adventures as 
were. best fitted’ to train him forthe work before 
him. His collegiate studies suffered some postpone- 
ment while his physical qualities pressed for their 
necessary training and discipline. It was almost in 
the spirit of truancy that he explored the Blue 
Mountains of Virginia as a student of geology 
under the guidance of Prof. Rodgers, and cultivated 
at once his hardihood, of vital energy and, those 


him for his after services in the field of physical 
geography. But in due time he returned to the 
pursuit of literature, and achieved the usual honors 
as well as though his college studies had suffered 
no diversion; his muscles and nerves were educated 
and his brain lost nothing by the indirectness of its 
development, but was rather corroborated for all 
the uses which it has served since. He duated 
at the University of Pennsylvania—first, in its col- 
legiate, and afterward in its medical department. 
His special relishes in study indicated his natural 
drift : chemistry and surgery; natural science in 
its most intimate converse with substance, and the 
remedial art in its most heroic function. He went out 
from his 4/ma Mater a good classical scholar, a 

ood chemist, thineralogist, astronomer and surgeon. 

ut he lacked, or thought he lacked, robustness of 
frame and soundness of health. He solicited an 
appointment in the navy, and upon his admission, 
demanded active service. He was appointed upon 
the diplomatic staff as surgeon to the first American 
embassy to China. This position gave him oppor- 
tunity to explore the Philippine Islands. which le 
afected mainly on foot. He was the first man who 
descended into the crater of Tael;. lowered more 
than a hundred feet by a bamboo rope from. the 
overhanging cliff, and clambering down some 700 
feet more through the scori#, he made a topograph- 
ical sketch of the interior of this great volcano, 
collected a bottle of sulphurous acid from the very 
mouth of the crater; and, although he was drawn 
up almost senseless, he brought with him his por- 
trait of this hideous cavern and: the’ specimens 
which it afforded. 

Before he returned from this trip, he had ascended 
the Himalayas, and triangulated Greece on foot; he 
had visited Ceylon, the Upper Nile, and all the my- 
thologic region of Egypt; traversing the route and 
making the acquaintance of the learned Lepsius, 
who was then prosecuting his archzological research- 
es. 

At home again, when the Mexican war broke out, 
he asked to be removed from the Philadelphia Navy- 
Yard:to the field of more congenial service; but the 
Government sent him to the Coast of Africa. Here 
he visited the slave-factories, from Cape Mount to 
the River Bonny, and, through the infamous Da 
Souza, got access to the baracoons of Dahomey, and 
contracted, besides, the coast-fever, from the effects 
of which he has never entirely recovered. 

From Africa he retarned: before the close of the 
Mexican war, and, believing that his constitution 
was broken and his health rapidly going, he called 
upon President Polk, and demanded an opportunity 
for service that might crowd the little remnant of 
his life with achievements in keeping with his am- 
bition; the President, just then embarrassed by a 
temporary nonintercourse with Gen. Scott, charged 
the Doctor with dispatches to the General, uf great 
moment and urgency, which must be carried through 
a@ region occupied by the enemy. This embassy was 
marked by an adventure so romantic, and so illus- 
trative of the character of the mun, that we are 
tempted to detail it, 

(Here follows the history of a romantic adven- 


to Puebla. The Doctorand the party encountered 
a body of Mexicans escorting a number of distin- 
guished officers to Orizaba, and by a purely strat- 
egetical maneuvre, he succeeded in vanquishing 
his enemy—putting most of them to flight, and 
otherwise wounding one officer, and taking the: 
rest prisoners. He however received a severe 
wound himself from which he euffered a lung and 
doubtful illness, and was ‘reported dead to his 


friends at home.’] 

When he recovered and returned he was employed 
inthe Coast Survey. While engaged in this ser- 
vice, the Government, by its correspondence with 
Lady Franklin, became committed for an attempt 
at the rescue of Sir John and his ill-starred compan- 
ions in the Arctic discovery. Nothing could be bet- 
ter addressed to the Doctor’s governing sentiments 
than this adventure. ‘he enterprise of Sir John 
ran exactly in the current of one of his own enthu- 
siasms—the service of natural science combined with 
heroic personal effort; and, added to this that sort 
of patriotism which charges itself with its own full 
share in the execution of national engagements of 
honor; and beside this cordial assumptton of his 
country’s debts and duties, there was no little force 
in the appeal of 2 nobly-brave, spirited woman to 
the chivalry of the American navy. 

He was ‘ bathing in the tepid waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico, on the 12th of May, 1850,’ when he re- 
ceived his telegraphic order to proceed forthwith to 
New-York for duty upon the Arctic expedition. In 
nine days from that date he was beyond the limits of 


Pole. Of this first, American expedition, as is well 
known to the public, he was the surgeon, the natu- 
ralist, and the historian. It returned disappointed 
of its main object, after a Winter in the region of 
eternal ice, and a fifteen months’ absence. 

Scarcely allowing himself'a day to recover from 
the hardships of this cruise, he set on foot the sec- 
ond attempt, from which he has returned, after veri- 
fying by actual observation the long-questioned ex- 
istence of an open sea beyond the latitude of 82 deg., 
and beyond the temperature also of 100 deg. below 
the freezing point. His ‘ Personal Narrative,’ pub- 
lished early in 1858, recounts the adventures of the 
first. voyage, and discovers his diversified qualifica- 
tions for such an enterprise. 

The last voyage occupied two Winters, in the high- 
est latitudes, and two years and a half of unin- 
termitted labor, with the risks and responsibilities 
attendant. He is now preparing the history for 
publication. But that part of it which best reports 
his own personal agency, and would most justly 
present the man to the reader, will of course be 
suppressed. We would gladly supply it, but as yet 
thisis impossible. His journal is private property ; 
the extracts which we may expect, will be only too 
shy of egotism ; and his companicns have not spoken 
yet, as some day they will speak, of his conduct 
throughout the terrible struggles which together 
they. endured. 

To form anything like an adequate estimate of 
‘this last achievement, it is to be recollected that his 
whole company amounted to but 20 men, and that 
of this corps or crew he was the commander, in na- 
val phrase ; and when we are apprised that his port- 
folio of scenery sketched on the spot in pencil, and 
in water-colors kept fluid over a spirit-lamp, 
amounts to over 300 sketches, we have a hint of the 
extent and variety of the offices he filled on this 
voyage. He was in-fact the surgeon, sailing-master, 
astronomer and naturalist, as well as captain and 
leader of the expedition. 

This man of all work and desperate daring and 
successful doing, is in hight about five feet seven in- 
ches; in weight, say 130 lbs. or so, if health and 
rest would but give him leaye to fill up his natural 
measure. His complexion is fair, his hair brown, 
and his eyes dark grey, with a hawk-lock. He is a 
hunter by every gift and grace and instinct that 
makes up the character; an excellent shot and a 
brilliant horseman. He has escaped with whole 
bones from all his adventures, but he has several 
wounds which are troublesome ; and, with such gen- 
eral health as his, most men would call themselves 
invalids and live on furlough from all the active du- 
ties of life; yet he has won the distinction of being 
the first civilized man to stand in latitude 82 deg. 
80 min., and gaze upon the open Polar Sea—to 
reach the northernmost point of land on the globe 
—report the lowest temperature ever endured—the 
heaviest sleigh-journeys ever performed—and the 
wildest life that civilized man has successfully un- 
dergone ; and to return after all to tell the story of 
his adventures. ° 

In his deportment there is a mixture of shyness 
and frankness, simplicity and fastidiousness, sand- 
wiched rather than blended, which marks the man 
of genius and the monk of industry. He seems con- 
fident in himself but not of himself. His manner 
is remarkable for celerity of movement, alert at- 
tentiveness, quickness of comprehension, rapidity of 
utterance and sententious compdctness of diction, 
which arise from an habitual watchfulness against 
the betrayal of his own enthusiasm. He seems to 
feel that he is boring you, and is always discover- 
ing his unwillingness to ‘sit’? for your admiration. 
If you question him about the handsome official 
acknowledgments of his services by the British and 
American Governments, or in any way endeavor to 
turn him upon his own gallant achievements, he 
hurries you away from the subject to some point of 
scientific interest which he presumes will more con- 
cern and engage yourself; or he says or does some- 
thing that makes youthink he is occupied with his 
own inferiority in some matter which your conversa- 
tion presents to him. One is obliged to struggle with 
him to maintain the tone of respect which his char- 
acter and achievements deserve ; and when the in- 
terview is over, a feeling of disappointment remains 
for the failure of your efforts to ransack the man 
as you wished, and to render the tribute which you 
owed him. 

The remark in the above article about Dr. 
Kare being the first civilized man who has ‘stood 
in latitude 82 deg. and gazed upon the open Polar 
Sea,’ &e., is evidently incorrect; as Lieut. Wran- 
gle, of the Russian Navy, more than thirty years 
ago traversed the same latitude on nearly the 
opposite side of the Pole, in mid-winter, and 
demunstrated the existence of the same open sea 
tbat Dr. Kane has recently discovered. A very 
interesting account of Lieut. Wrangle’s Expedi- 
tion to the Polar Sea, under orders from the 
Russian government, may be found in the first 
volume of the American Eclectic, published in 


1841. 


Tue Great lron Steamer.—We have been 
furnished with some particulars about the enor- 
mous iron steamship now in course of construction 
on the Thames. Ter whole length is 684 feet; 
breadth of beam 86 feet ; diameter of paddle wheels 
121 feet; depth of hold 70 feet; depth of paddle 
wheel 58 feet ; diameter of serew 41 fect. There 
will be 5 funnels and 7 masts—two of the latter 
being square-rigged. The nominal horse-power 
will be 2,600, but it will work up to from 6,000 
to 10,000. Tler measurement will be 23,640 tons. 
It is expected that her crew will numer from 750 
to $00 men, including 12 officers. She will have 
accommodations for 20,000 persons, inciuding 4,000 
first class passengers; or, if used as a transport, 
she can carry 15,000 troops and5,000 horses. She 
1s expected to run at the rate of 16 miles an hour, 
— Tribune. 
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—Madame Goldsmidt Lind, is giving 
concerts in Liverpool, England, to crowded au- 





the United States, on his dismal voyage ta the North 


diences, 





Fascination vs. Fascination. 

Every one has doubtless heard or read, 
ftom time to time, marvelous accounts of 
the charming power possessed by certain 
serpents, over birds and even human _ be- 
ings. The stories of those who have 
experienced or witnessed the process, 
agree in the main points. The follow- 
ing may be described as an instance :— 
The person who is charmed, has either 
voluntarily or accidentally fastened his 
gaze upon the serpent’s eyes, which im- 
mediately dart a brilliant and indescriba- 
ble influence upon him, and at once ar- 
rest his attention. The serpent now 
appears arrayed in the most pleasing and 
dazzling colors, and seems to ghoot forth 
from all points, rays which form numer- 


person. If he attempts to go away, it 
seems dark to him every where except 
within the circles. His mind now be- 
comes so wholly absorbed in gazing at 
the delightful vision, and ia listening to 
the low, but exquisite melody which 
proceeds from the charmer, that though 
the fatal circles are gradually narrowing 
and bringing him nearer and nearer to the 
venomous reptile, all thought of danger 
or power of escape is lost, 

Without at present examining the 
proof in favor of the common belief that 
serpents possess this charming power, we 
may remark that the foregoing descrip- 
tion furnishes a very apt and instructive 
illustration of an infinitely more common 
and fatal enchantment, which is con- 
stantly going on in, the world, and to which 
every one is, or has beenavictim. Satan 
is styled in the Bible, ‘that old serpent 
which deceiveth the whole world ;’ and 


his subtle charms are at work on every 


side, They appear in the shape of every 
thing that can please the eye, feed the 
pride, or gratify the flesh of man. Satan 
is lurking beneath, like a snake in the 
grass, watching to catch the eye, which; 
is the window ofthe soul, and through 
that to infuse his own poisonous spirit,— 
He knows that if he can arrest and keep 
the attention, his victim issure. Thede- 
sire for the deceitful pleasure will soon 
absorb all the passions of the heart, and 
vender him as insensible of danger, and as 
powerless to escape, as the poor bird which 
flutters over the jaws of its destroyer.— 
Thus the flesh triumphs over the spirit, 
and Satan leads his captives at his will. 

But is there no way to break these 
enchantments,—to escape ourselves, and 
help others to escape from the snares of 
the devil? Happily for us, there is, 
We can come under the influence ofa 
counter charm. Christ says of himself, 
‘As the serpent was lifted up in the 
wilderness, [by looking at which, those 
who had been bitten by fiery serpents 
lived,] even so shall the Son of man be 
lifted up ;’ and again, ‘I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me ;’ thus showing that he is the great 
rival of Satan, in ‘ winning souls.’ The 
potent charm which Christ employs, is 
the truth. And this charm draws us, not 
to bewilder, but to guide our steps aright, 
and keep us from every snare: it does 
not ‘ dazzle to blind,’ but gives us true 
vision. It allures us, not to desroy, but 
tomake us free. ‘ Ye shall know the truth, 
and THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE,’ 
This is powerful enough to destroy the 
enchantments of Satan, and will enable 





us resolutely to turn away ‘our eyes 


ous splendid circles enclosing the charmed | 
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from seeing evil, and our ears from hear- 
ing of blood.’ And not only so ; it will go 
on increasing its own dominion over ts, 
until ‘every thought is brought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ’ 
Being made free from sin, we become 
the servants. of righteousness ;. for there is 
a more fascinating and all-subduing pow- 
er in the truth, to those who yield them- 
selves heartily to it, than in all the allur- 
ing falsehoods of Satan, When once the 
attention’ of a person is gained, and he 
yields himself to the influence of the truth, 
he finds bimself in a charmed circle, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the source. of at- 
traction, until at last he is brought to the 
bosom of God, who is the centre and 
fountain of truth. c. A. M, 





Gable Talk. 
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THE LORD, 
The doctrine contained in the oth chap- 
ter of 1st Corinthians, that,‘ the body is 
for the Lord,’ is in my mind a good deal. 
I have great pleasure in.reverting to that 
form of words from time to time. It is 
the basis of true physiology. Natural 
philosophers are professing themselves to 
be very wise in telling us what the func- 
tions of our bodies are, and in describing 
their relations to substances around 
‘them. But they leave out of account 
the most important consideration in the 
whole matter, and the one that is the 
basis and regulator of all other relations, 
viz., that ‘the body is for the Lord,’— 
And in placing ourselves on that basis 
we are preparing to fight the great battle 
for the emancipation of man from the 
devil ; for the devil reigns by bringing 
about in some way or other a marriage 
connection between our bodies and inferi- 
or substances. Marriage is only the high- 
est form of ‘worshiping the creature in- 
stead of the Creator ;’ and as such, may 
be taken as the representative and cham- 
pion of the whole system which connects 
our bodies with creation. In repudiating 
this connection, and all that. belongs 
with it, in the same category of human 
relations, and betaking ourselves to the 
Lord, we are undermining the devil’s 
kingdom. The devil, as the god of this 
world, claims our bodies for marriage— 
for eating and drinking, for labor, and 
for all sorts of affairs and business in his 
sphere. The Lord, on the other hand, 
claims our bodies for his use; and the 
question of ownership is to be tried and 
settled. ‘ The strength of sin is the law,’ 
The laws of this world, both physiological 
and human, are all arrayed against the 
Lord’s rights. But Christ, on the other 
hand, has provided..machinery sufficient 
to cope with the power of the law, in’ his 
death. In the natural course of things, . 
when a man is on his death-bed he parts 
with all external relations. He fives up 
his eating and drinking, his wife and 
children, and his labors: so Christ, by 
the spiritual machinery that he has ar 


‘ranged in connection with his death, has 


provided for us, as you may say, 4 port- 
able death-bed, available at any and at 
all times. So that’ as our minds and 
hearts turn towards Christ and his death, 
we vanish from this world: Nothing be- 
longing to this side of deavh can hold us, 

Paul said he died daily.. He had 
a portable death-bed—‘ always bearing 
about, he says, ‘the dying of the Lord 
Jesus.’ It is good to simplify our‘allegi- 





ance, and consider that our true rélation 
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is to Christ as our husband ; andthen do 
all that we do for others, for Christ’s sake 
—serve him in, serying others. What 
other course can we take, on the principle 
that we are members of Christ’s body ? 





The ‘End of the Law. 

‘The law is holy, and the command- 
ment holy, just and good.’ Its trans- 
gression is sin, whose wages are death. 
Any evasion of its claim of perfect obedi- 
ence, must be at the expense of holiness, 
justice, and goodness. A peace-maker 
between the law and its subjects, cannot 
conciliate the law, without conceding its 
whole claim, since that claim is holy, 
just, and good ; if he could, he would be 
but the minister of its licensed trans- 
gression, i.e. the, minister of sin, with- 
out in the least helping the matter, be- 
cause the subjects themselves, are made 
with a conscience approving the law, and 
can never separate the curse of sin from 
its transgression. We find in all things, 
a stern necessity, which saith, What is 
sown, that also shall be reaped ; and no 
allowance made for mistakes. If I sow 
thistles, though I imagine them wheat, I 
shall reap thistles. If I break my arm, 
‘the fact of my. being unfortunate, does 
not save the pain; nor repentance nor 
ransom can deliver me from ‘trouble. If 
I sow unto the flesh, I shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. If I sow in sin, though 
by license or of necessity, yet verily the 
harvest will be in its wages. Wherefore 
it is fair to conclude, that Jesus Christ, 
as the minister of reconciliation, could 
not make peace between God and his fail- 
en creatures, but by presenting them 
holy, and unblamable and unreprovable 
in his sight—that as a ransom, he could 
not become responsible for the curse, 
and not save from the transgression of 
the Jaw ; because in the nature of things, 
the curse isinseparable from the trans- 
gression. Wherefore, if we have peace 
with God and his law, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, it is because his blood 
cleanseth us from all sin,—if we are re- 
deemed from the curse, it is because the 
righteousness of the law is fulfilled in us. 

A similar conclusion must be drawn 
from the proposition, that Christ is the 
end of the law, to every one that believ- 
eth. Toalaw which is holy, just and 
good, there can beno end, only as we 
consider the perfection of its fulfillment 


an end, as pleasure in a practice once 


irksome, becomes the end of constraint. 
Wherefore, Christ is the ‘end of the law, 
for righteousness, to every one that be- 


lieveth.’ 





The ‘Hundred Fold.’ 

The promise to those who have forsaken 
all for Christ, is, that ‘in this life they 
shall réceive an hundred fold, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” This 
promise, generally so lightly appreciated, 
finds a warm reception in the hearts of 
Bible Communists, who are beginning to 
realize in Association its practical fulfill- 
ment. And from what they have already 
experienced, they are encouraged in the 
assurance that sooner or later every legiti- 
mate passion and desire of their natures 
will be disciplined until it is prepared to 
receive its fullest gratification. Instead 


of the little circle of brothers and sisters, 
and other relatives of an isolated family, 
here are hundreds, of fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters, &¢.,,, and no one says 
‘that aught of the things that he posses- 


ses is his own;’ but the language of every 
heart is, ‘all mine are thine, and thine 
are mine.’ Instead of the isolated school 
conducted by one man or woman, and 
where only a limited number of the scien- 
ces are taught, and these only to the 
young, here, all faces are set toward a 
universal education ; and the old have an 
equal chance with the young. The prom- 
ise of an hundred fold, covers the educa- 
tional department as fully as any of the 
things of this life. And we are confident 
that there is nothing which tends to de- 
velope the heart or intellect, or to improve 
and refine the individual, but what will 
eventually receive all due attention. And 
what one “thus gains, all gain; for, by. 
virtue of our connection with Christ, we 
are members one of another. Thanks be: 
to God who has called us out of the cold 
atmosphere of this world, and given us a 
home in the school of Communism, under 
the tuition of the Spirit of truth. 
8. W. N. 





Value of Chastening. 

Our experience as believers teaches us 
that nothing is more important to our 
growth in grace than a spirit of hearty 
thankfulness for suffering and chastise- 
ment—a heart that will receive rebuke as 
a love-token from Christ. It is only such 
hearts that are capable of becoming rich. 
in faith. Christ’s love towards us is such 
that he desires to bless us with lasting 
and true riches, It is evident that in his 
sight, true riches consist in a true charac- 
ter ; and we arerich only in proportion 
as our characters are developed into one- 
ness with him, and as our hears can make 
music in harmony with the heavenly choir: 
It is impossible, without suffering, to cut. 
ourselves loose from our old life, and be- 
come thus grafted into Christ. But faith- 
ful chastisement, received in a true spirit, 
what sincerity it works in us—what bro- 
ken-hearted humility—what subordina- 
tion to the truth--what faithfulness— 
what warm-hearted love. Hence the say- 
ing of Christ, ‘As many as [ love, I re- 
buke and chasten,’ becomes one of his 
richest promises to us ; and chastening— 
a token of our father’s love—results in our 
abounding in all true riches, How beauti- 
ful and important, then, is the exhortation 
and promise, ‘My son, despise not the 
chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary 
of his correction: for whom the Lord 
loveth he correcteth, even as a father the 
son in whom he delighteth.’ Prov. 3: 11. 

New Britain, Ct. Kr. E. W. 





A Confession. 

Ihave long desired to make known 
through the columns of the Circular my 
faith in the gospel preached by J. H. 
Noyes ; and to confess my union with 
Christ. I believe that Christ is in me,) 
a whole and risen Saviour, able to keep 
me from ull sin, disease afd death, through 
faith. Ihave daily assurance that the 
quickening power of his resurrection life 
is at work with me in soul and body. For 
I feel that ‘I am a new creature. Old 
things have passed away; behold ! all 
things are become new!’ Thank God for 
the ordinance of Criticism, given in love. 
I confess the spirit of improvement from 
it. It helps me to tear away as it were, 





from those evil spirits that had long chain- 
bound and fettered me, which caused my | 
unhappiness, and kept me from making | 
those around me happy, I verily believe | 
that the victory ci tiie chnych on earth | 
is to be gained through free, unteigned, 





What is Educationt 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 

“ What is education ?” asked a teacher of a 
class of girls. Young persons when asked 
such general questions, do not reply promptly. 
They have no thoughts on the subject, and 
therefore have nothing to say; or, their 
thoughts not being arranged, they are not 
ready to answer ; or, they may be too diffident 
to answer at all. On this occasion half the 

irls were silent, and the rest replied, ** I don’t 
now, sir.”’ ‘* Oblige me girls, by saying some- 
thing,” urged the teacher. ‘‘ The word is not 
Greek,—-surely you have some ideas about it 
What is your notion of education, Mary Bliss ?” 

‘*Does it not mean, sir, learning to read and 
write ?”? Mary Bliss paused, and the girl next 
to her added, *‘ Andciphering, sir, and gram- 
mar, and geography ?” ‘ Yes, it means this, 
and something more. What is your idea of 
education, Sarah Johnson ?”’ ‘‘ I did not sup- 
pose education meant much more than the girls 
have mentioned, sir. Mr. Smith said, at the 
Lyceum Lecture, that the great mass of the 
people received their education at the common 
schools ; and the girls have named nearly all 
that we learn at the common schools.” 

** Does not education mean,’’ asked Maria 
Jarvis, ‘* the learning which young men get at 
colleges? I often hear people say of a man 
that ‘he has had an education,’ when they 
mean merely that he has been through college.” 

‘“* You are right, Maria, in believing this to 
be a commonly received meaning of the term 
‘ education ;’ but it means much more ; and as 
it is important to you to have right and fixed 
ideas on this subject, I earnestly beg you all 
to give me your attention, while { attempt to 
explain to you its full meaning. A great man, 
Mr. Locke, said,‘ that the difference to be 
found in the manners and abilities of men, is 
owing more to their education than any thing 
else.’ Now, as you are all acquainted with men 
who have never seen the inside of acollege, and 
yet who are superior, in ‘ muuners aud abilities,’ 
to some others who have passed four of the best 
years of their lives there, you mnst conclude 
that education is not confined to college walls. 
You are born with certain faculties. What- 
ever tends to develepe and improve these, is 
education. Whatever trains your mental pow- 
ers, your affections, manners, and habits, is 
education. Your education is not limited to 
any period of your life, but is going on as long 
as you live, Whatever prepares you to be pro- 
fitable servants of God, and faithful disciples 
of Christ ; whatever increases your reverence, 
and love of your Maker ; all that in Scripture 
is called the * nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,’—is a part of your relagwus education. 
Whatever you do to promote your health, to 
develope aud improve the strength and pow- 
ers of your body, isa part of your physical 
education.” 

** What sir, ” interrupted little Mary Lewis, 
** do you mean that runuiug, and jumping rope, 
and trundling hoops, and clamberiug over 
rocks, is a part ot educatzon?”? * 1 certainly 
do; but why do youlaugh my dear child ?”— 


‘** Because, sir, 1 never knew that education 


meant avy thing so pleasant as that. 1 wish 
my mother could hear you, sir; she would let 
ine play more, instead of studying all the time, 
if sue only kuew that driving huup was called 
educatwn.”? 

‘the teacher smiled, and proceeded ;-- 
‘** Whatever calls forth your affections, and 
strengthens them, whatever directs and sub- 
dues.your passivus; whatever cultivates your 
virtues ; and whatever proves your manners, 
—is a part of your moral educauon.” 

* Phen,” said a lively little girl, ** That is 
What my mutiier meaus When she says, ‘ there 
is a dessow ior you, Anne!’ every Ume aby one 
of tie tumily dues any youd tulug. Lt scems 
tu.me Lam educating aid the tame.” 

* You are, Aune,——tiie word is your school, 
and good examples are your very best lessons. 
Whatever’ uuivids the tacuiaes of your mind, 
imipidves your talents, aud augments your 
slures ot kaowledye, is a part oi. your entel- 
dectual education. Whatever impivves your 
capucity for dumestic affuis, or tur busiuess 
ut any sort, is a partul your economical educa- 
tiou. Now, you wiii percetye irum woat i bave 
said, that educailuu is nut CuuDued to schouls 
and colleges, but that, as Aue as very well 
remarked, we are * educating ali tae ue.’— 
Nor is tie conduct of educaiivn coniued to 
professed teachers ; we are educutiny one an- 
vther, While Law teaching you gcography 
aud arithmetic, yuu are periiaps Wyimg my 
pudenee, or, by your owu pudence, calling 
wrth wy grautade. Lf Lb make progress mm 
tbese Vielucs, you ae helping vu iny moral 
education, Tuc kuow edg. you impart to ove 
abuiuer, tie hiuduesses You secelve, ine loves 
you exenanve, ae at % part vi yuur education, 

Veou you ivarn lO sweep a tou, to make a 


j brotherly loye, free criticism, aud a tree |ued, a cup uf wa, or a iva uf bread, you are 


‘confession of Christ. C. T. WerELLrEr. 


adVvanclug in yuur education. 





“ Every thing around us may help forward 
this great work. The sun, the moon, and the 
stars, teach their sublime lessons. ‘ Day unto 
day uttereth knowledge.’ The seasons make 
their revelations. The rain and snow, dews 
and frost, the trees and rocks, fruits and flow- 
ers, plants, herbs, the very stones and 
we tread upon, are full of instruction to those 
who study them. All the events and circum- 
stances of your lives, are contributing to your 
education. Your class-mate, Lucy Davis, 
has been absent from school the last two 
months. Reflecton what I have been saying 
to you, and then tell me whether Lucy, during 
this time, though she has not iooked into a 


school-book, has made any progress in her — 


education.” 

The girls were silent and thoughtful for a 

few moments. Maria Jarvis spoke first.— 
“ Lucy’s * economical education,’ as you call it, 
sir,” she said, ‘* has been going on, for she has 
had the care of the family, and every thing 
to do, through all her mother’s i)Iness.”* “* And 
I guess she has been going forward in her ‘ morad 
education,’ ” said little Mary Lewis, “ for I 
never saw anybody so patient as she was with 
her little brother who was sometimes very 
cross.”? 
_ ‘And she has not lost this opportunity for 
improving in her ‘ religions education,’ ” re- 
sumed the teacher. “ You all saw her last 
week, at her mother’s funeral, subduing the 
grief of her little sisters, by her quiet resigna- 
tion, and affectionate devotion to them. Ab! 
she has been taking lessons in more important 
branches of education, than are taught in 
schools, So you sec, my young friends, that 
life is a sehool,—a primary school ; and that 
we are all scholars, and are all preparing for a 
day of examination, when the infallible, all- 
seeing Judge will decide how we have profited 
by our means of educution. 





Tit Bits, 
PICKED UP HERE AND THERE. 


Mile ib3G0t ie! 02% Time is but the raw material 
of which we are to build our future life; it 
has no value except as it enters into the develop- 
ment and trial of character. Its varied exper- 
ences of joy and sorrow, of light and shade, are 
the stones and mortar, which in their combina- 
tions, rear for usourhomes. Time passes, by the 
chemistry of obedience to God, into knowledge, 
patience, hope, penitence, confidence in God ; and 
these things are better than time. as much better 
than mortar and stone,—they build for us an 
Eternal Home in the Heavens, they catch the 
vital breath of these mortal bodies, and trans- 
mute it into the breath of our eternal Iife.— 
How then can a son of God, and an heir of 
heaven bewail the passage of time, when he has 
got from it all the good for which it was ordained, 
when it has passed through his soul into a better 
future, when it has ceased be, to only as the raw 
material ceases which is built into forms of beauty 
and use ?— Independent. 


erin - A man’s orderly inspiration—the in- 
spiration which comes to him from God—is exclu- 
sively rational; that is to say, it is primarily 
through his affections, and thence through his intel- 
lect to his action, leading him, above all things, to 
be a good man, that is, a good husband, a goud ta- 
ther, a good citizen. But the inspiration which is 
primauily or chiefly addressed to the intellect, and 
which lifts the subject to surprising achievements, is 
attained by the greatest possible danger to one’s 
manhood, being almust sure to lead him by the 
broad aud easy paths of self-conceit and self-indul- 
gence into every unprofitable company at the end. 
—Henry Jane:. 

_-'+ +» Out.of the innumerable things the doing 
of which would promote individual or general hup- 
piness, to make the best sec/ectzow is the first and 
greatest labor. Indeed, wisdom and judgment cen 
be employed nowhere else more advantageously tian 
in choosing what we shall do, and what first. In 
fact, this choice imbodies the very acme of ali wis- 
dom. Our governing rule shcuid be io du that first 
which is most importunt; that is, which when done, 
will confer the greatest amount of personal and gen- 
eral happiness--the only correct standard oi ail 
valuation.— Fuwler. 

. » >» The value of an acorn is not what it is, but 
what it shall be when nature has brooded ii up, and 
a hundred years have sung through its branches 
and left their strength there.—Bee cher. 

... » Every deed and teeling of this life becomes 
incorporated into our churacters, and rues to make 
up ourselves: and thus affecis us throughout our 
subsequent life. 

.. ++ True religion siuws itself in every part cf 
our conduct ; it is ike the sap of a liviwg iree which 
penetrates the most distant buughs. 





y Lerrers ‘NOt OTNERWISE AChNUWLEDGED.—- J. b. 
Lyvere; A. B. Goldsmith; J. Richards; P. Gil 
bert; J. Linkletter, E. Silliman. 
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